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“WE HOLD THESE 
TRUTHS” 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
Solve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 

requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 

endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Mr. Faust: We seem, gentlemen, to have come a long way since 1776. At 
that time the political leaders of the nation wrote a Declaration of Independence 
-from the rest of the world. Next week the Senate of the nation they formed will 
consider a declaration of our interdependence with the rest of the world. Nevins, 
are you, as a historian, impressed by this contrast? 


Mr. Nevins: Not a bit. There is no real conflict between the two ideas. The 

Declaration was a statement of our independence from Great Britain, but it was, 
t the same time, a statement, or at least a recognition, of our interdependence 
with the rest of the world. 
In the first place, it was avowedly an appeal to world opinion; and, in the sec- 
ond place, it based its arguments upon ideas which the whole world could ap- 
reciate. Do not forget that Thomas Jefferson was the last man in the world to 
dopt an isolationist point of view. He was a citizen of the world—more of a cos- 
mopolite than any American of his time except Ben Franklin. 


Mr. SHARP: It is worth noticing that the Declaration calls upon us to assume 
our separate place, as well as our equal station, among the powers of the earth. 


Mr. NEvins: That is very true, but separate from what? Separate from Eng- 
land! And equal to what? Equal to England, to France, to Spain. That did not 


« See the complete text of the Declaration of Independence on pages 14-16 of this 
ranscript. 


mean that we separated ourselves from the world; it did not mean that we as 
sumed an attitude of superiority to the rest of the world. It meant simply tha 
we took our place in the family of nations. Today the family of nations is of ne 
cessity a closer organization than it was in 1776. 


Mr. Faust: Is it not also true that the Declaration was intended to hav 
some influence upon other nations? We wanted foreign approval of our assertio) 
of independence. We hoped that France in particular would aid us in our fight t 
achieve it. 


Mr. Nevins: That is quite right. It was intended to influence other nations 
and it did so immediately. Lafayette went home after the Revolution, hung th 
Declaration on the wall of his house in France, and left beside it a vacant plac 
where some day he hoped a similar French declaration could be placed. 


Mr. Faust: There is another way, it seems to me, in which the Declaratio: 
was international. Its leading ideas were largely drawn from European sources 
The ideas of the Declaration were not born on American soil. Jefferson and hi 
fellow-signers had read widely in the political writers of Europe. They kney 
John Locke, Sidney, Harrington, and Milton, and they incorporated the ideas c 
these men into their declaration of political principles. If they attempted to in 
fluence European thought, they borrowed ideas from Europe to do so. 


Mr. Nevins: I dare say. But they added ideas of their own, and the Declare 
tion scattered these ideas, new and old, all over the world. The fire that burne 
in our Declaration of Independence kindled an ardor in French breasts whic 
helped to bring on the French Revolution. It then spread to England and blaze 
up in the Chartist Movement. When the Latin-American colonies declared the 
independence, they did so in phrases reminiscent of our Declaration. 


Mr. Suarp: Is it not true, though, that when all allowances are made, it e: 
presses a pretty strong sense of nationalistic individuality? One would have 
hard time explaining the Revolution on any other ground. There was a determ 
nation to handle our own affairs and a conviction that we were at least as goc 
as other peoples. 


Mr. Nevins: Surely there is no contradiction between a feeling of shai 
national identity and a feeling of strong world citizenship. There is no reasc 
why a man cannot be a good individual and at the same time a loyal member | 
his community. The same rule applies to nations, I think. 
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Mr. Faust: Just what would you say are the leading ideas of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 


Mr. NEvins: That is a big question. The first fact to be noted about the 
Declaration is that it is an expression of the natural-rights philosophy—an asser- 
tion that certain rights are natural rather than legal rights. Jefferson says some- 
where that if you look for a charter of American independence, you find it writ- 
ten, not in musty old lawbooks, but by a pencil of sunshine in the book of nature. 
He held that the right to liberty, life, and the pursuit of happiness was a right 
drawn from the order of nature—from the way in which God set up the universe. 


Mr. Faust: You mean, do you not, that these rights do not depend upon the 
decisions of human lawmakers and that they are not to be discovered by study- 
ing man-made legal codes? The Founding Fathers knew that governments were 

_ made by men and that men are fallible. What they looked for was a set of politi- 
cal standards by which man-made governments and legal systems could be 
judged. They turned for these standards to the study of human nature—the 
study of the rights and duties of men quite apart from government—the rights 
which a group of people might reasonably claim if they were shipwrecked upon 
an uninhabited island in the South Seas. If the members of such a shipwrecked 
company decided to form a government, they would do so of their own free 
choice simply to protect their natural rights. It could rightfully be dissolved 
whenever it failed to serve their purposes. 

The Founding Fathers did not think of government as an end in itself. Its ob- 
ject was not the power and glory of the nation, as it is in fascist political theory; 
its object was the security of the inalienable rights of the individual as a human 
being. 


Mr. SHarp: I do not think that we need to go back to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy. I prefer to think in biological terms. After all, men are very 
much alike in important ways and different from the other animals. We are bet- 
ter at figuring things out than they are. Our similarities among ourselves seem 
to me more important than our differences. Shylock, in The Merchant of Venice, 
says: ‘Are we not like other people? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
itickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die?” 


Mr. Faust: Are you saying that we can disregard the particular political 
theory upon which the framers of the Declaration asserted that men are free and 
equal and that we can formulate a theory of the natural equality of men on a 
modern scientific basis? 


Mr. Suarp: Yes. The psychologists tell us that liberty is necessary before a 
child can grow to maturity and become an adult human being able to take care of 
himself. Rights are natural in the sense of being appropriate to human nature, 
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whether that nature be described psychologically, biologically, or religious! 
There are arrangements which are appropriate to men. And so this natur: 
rights idea may have a twist which fits better into modern ways of thinking th: 
one might at first think. 


Mr. Nevins: And so you would go along with Jefferson to this extent—y 
would grant that some rights do exist for mankind, whether they are written 
handbooks or not written down at all? 


Mr. Suarp: In a sense I believe that that is true. 


Mr. Nevins: Then you believe in natural rights. Personally, I feel safe 
with a written bill of rights. But most people would say that all men are eqt 
before God. They believe that all men have a right to life and liberty. That 
what Jefferson wrote. It followed that a government which trampled upon the 
rights ought to be overthrown. In fact, the government should implement the 
rights. 


Mr. SHarP: The question is, of course, how those rights are implemente 
Here we are in a university. We would all be scandalized if it were suggest 
that we should fail a man in mathematics because he has a dark complexion 
that we should pass a man because he lives next door. We treat people equa 
to a degree. Yet, surrounding this very university community, there is the pri 
sure of Negro groups to come to live in this area, but they are kept out by: 
strictive covenants. These restrictive covenants are agreements not to sell 
rent to Negroes. They are enforced by the courts. White people have the libe1 
of making these arrangements. Negroes are equally free to make agreements 
keep out whites. 

But is this the kind of equality meant by the Declaration? Is it constitutio: 


‘for courts to enforce these collective discriminatory agreements? The Suprei 


Court said that it was, some years ago, but the Court may change its mind a 
day. 


Mr. Faust: Should we not recognize that the words “equality” and “‘libert 
have to be defined carefully? They did not mean precisely the same thing 
everyone in 1776. Some men—for example, Tom Paine and Samuel Adam: 
insisted that the equality of mankind meant an equality of status or station, 
even an equality of property or an equality of inheritance. Others—Jeffer; 
and Franklin, for example—felt that equality involved simply equality of 
portunity and that it might be quite consistent with great inequalities of weal 
power, or place. | 

These two conceptions of equality have persisted in our political thinki 
They come into conflict in the controversy over the New Deal, for instance. 
stead of taking these terms in some general, vague sense and bemoaning 
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failure to achieve the ideal, we would do better to study carefully the different 
views of equality held by the Founding Fathers and to examine the arguments 
which they used to justify them. I have not much faith in principles held :as 
vague and inspiring ideals. We need to force ourselves to think as hard and as 
precisely about political problems as the framers of the Declaration did. This is 
the only way in which we can expect to begin to make much progress in the solu- 
tion of the thorny national and international questions with which we are con- 
fronted. 


Mr. Nevins: It is encouraging, at any rate, to think that we have made 
progress. I would say that we are closer to the ideals of the Declaration than our 
forefathers were. Down to 186s, slavery was constitutional in this country. 
Slavery was the greatest denial possible of human equality. We also used to put 
debtors in jail—that is, we denied men liberty just because they were unfortun- 
ate financially. We used to put members of labor unions in jail under the con- 
spiracy laws—that is, we denied them the right to associate together to improve 
their welfare and to pursue happiness. All these evils have been abolished. 

Surely it is common sense to say that the Declaration set up goals which we 
could only gradually approximate. As Lincoln said at the time of the abolitionist 
agitation, the principles of the Declaration are sound, but we can approach them 
only as circumstances allow. 


~ Mr. SHARP: You are probably right historically, but I suggest that you walk 
a few blocks west here in Chicago today to take a look at the crowded tenements 
and the miserable conditions under which some of our colored fellow-citizens 
live because they are dammed up by this color line. 


'_ Mr. Nevins: Better than the slave huts, at that! But, as a New Yorker, I 
will admit that Chicago has not yet reached perfection. 


Mr. Faust: The critical question is whether the ideals of the Declaration 
were really responsible for the improvements and the reforms you so eloquently 
listed a moment ago, Nevins. 


Mr. Nevins: Let me call up the primer class in history here. Certainly re- 
formers have appealed to these ideals of the Declaration at every period of our 
| national past. Jefferson defended the right of revolution. But, like the British, 
‘we have usually spelled “revolution” without an “r.”’ Jackson appealed to the 
| Declaration against privilege of monopoly, and there was a Jacksonian revolu- 
\ tion. Lincoln appealed to the Declaration against slavery, and there was a Lin- 
‘ colnian revolution. Franklin Roosevelt used to appeal to the Declaration, and I 
‘have heard talk about a Roosevelt revolution. At every stage in our history the 
| principles of the Declaration have been a sort of touchstone. 
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Mr. Faust: But the Declaration has been appealed to by both parties 
many of our major political conflicts. Opponents of slavery appealed to it; « 
fenders of slavery appealed to it. The New Deal is both defended and attack 
in terms of the principles of the Declaration. 


Mr. Nevins: You can say that of the Constitution or of the Bible; but 1 
no real objection to either. In fact, it is one evidence of the importance which 
attach to the Bible and the Constitution that so many churches and parties 
peal to them in different senses. The great thing is to have them appealed 
Then they are living forces. — 


Mr. Faust: But my point is that if the Declaration is taken simply a 
statement of vague ideals, it can be used to defend diametrically opposed cour 
of action—bad courses as well as good—slavery as well as the abolition of sii 
ery. | am insisting that if it is to be useful in effecting reforms, it must be tal 
as something more than a statement of ideals. Its political philosophy and ~ 
implication of that philosophy for action must be studied and understood. 


Mr. Nevins: Yes, of course, but I should like to raise a different quest 
about this whole matter. That is the question of the relationship between libe 
and equality as Jefferson used those words in the Declaration. They do h: 
a special relationship to each other. 


Mr. SuHarpP: Liberty seems sometimes to be a qualification of the principle 
equality. One aspect of liberty is the opportunity to make money, and mak 
money introduces a kind of inequality. The man who is making 40 cents an hi 
is similar and equal in some present respects to the manager at twenty-five th 
sand dollars a year, after taxes. 


Mr. Nevins: Let me interrupt you right there. Is it not true that Jeffer 
thought that democracy worked best as a system of extreme individualism; t 
there should be as little government as possible; that we ought to adopt the m 
to “hands off”; and that if we did so, then the benefits of life would automatic 
be distributed with fair equality among the people? 


Mr. Suarp: Accordingly, Jefferson and his generation, like the rest of 
have objected to monopolies as violations of both equality and liberty. Only 
other day the Supreme Court dealt with a rather startling labor monop 
which put a tariff around New York City against new kinds of electrical eq 
ment from outside. The Court apparently decided that labor unions could es 
lish such a tariff wall, by boycott, so long as they did not combine with em 
ers in doing so. They could use their power and establish their own security 
wages at the expense of workers in factories outside New York and at the 
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pense of New Yorkers interested in building, too. The Court does not seem to be 
applying Jefferson’s principles here? 


Mr. NEVINS: The trust problem, I take it, is a good example of the conflict 
between liberty and equality. Jefferson thought that there was little conflict be- 
tween liberty and equality and that the two would work as full partners, but the 
history of business shows that the fact is different. Full individual freedom for 
businessmen is allowed, and what is the result? There is fierce competition; the 
strong trample down the weak; and out of the melee emerges monopoly. Finally, 
one man gets all the instruments of production in a given industry into his own 
hands. Thus too much liberty ends in a destruction of equality. 


Mr. Faust: I find it difficult to see just how the Declaration, taken simply 
as a statement of ideals, has served to improve the economic, political, or social 
life of America. If some of the ideals of the Declaration—equality and liberty, 
for example—are in conflict, as you have been saying, how can the ideals of the 
Declaration have consistently provided incentives to reform? 


2 The New York Times of June 19, 1945, reported the following: 

“The Supreme Court ruled 7 to 2 today [June 18] that Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, had ‘conspired’ with a group of New York 
City electrical contractors and manufacturers to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by 
preventing the installation and use of electrical equipment manufactured outside New 
York City. 

“Justice Black wrote the majority opinion reversing a Circuit Court of Appeals rul- 
ing which had dismissed an injunction issued against the union by a Federal District 
Court. Justices Roberts and Murphy dissented in separate opinions for different reasons. 

“While he said that he would reverse the judgment of the Circuit Court, Justice 
Roberts was unable to concur with the majority opinion. 

“The Supreme Court, he said, ‘has now created a situation in which, by concerted 
action, unions may set up a wall around a municipality of millions of inhabitants against 
importation of any goods if the union is careful to make separate contracts with each 
employer, and if union and employers are able to convince the court that, while all em- 
ployers have such agreements, each acted independently in making them—this notwith- 
standing that the avowed purpose is to exclude goods not made in that city by the mem- 
bers of the union notwithstanding the fact that the purpose and inevitable result is the 
stifling of competition in interstate trade and the creation of a monopoly.’ 

“Tustice Murphy took an opposite view, holding that the union had not ‘in any true 
sense aided’ or ‘abetted’ a primary violation of the anti-trust act by the employers. 

“Justice Black, in the majority opinion, remanded the case to the Federal District 
Court for modification and clarification of the judgment and injunction, pointing out 
that the latter, with its ‘sweeping commands,’ was directed against the union and its 
agents alone from doing things which the Clayton Act specifically permitted unions to 
do 


“The opinion agreed with the union that the injunction be amended so as to enjoin 
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Mr. NEvINS: What Iwas trying to say just now was that Jefferson’s thinki 
was a bit loose and inadequate. When it comes to the relation of liberty a 
equality, the ideas of Alexander Hamilton were a little more realistic. Hamilt 
did not believe that it would suffice to draw up a lofty statement of rights a 
then trust to the free action of the people. Oh, no! He thought that liberty had 
be protected by a vigorous and-well-managed government. T heoretically, a v 
orous government could protect the weak against the strong. Moreover, Har 
ton was convinced that efficiency had a relation to liberty. An inefficient socic 
is chaotic, fettered, and full of social evils. Hence Hamilton believed in usin; 
strong government to promote national efficiency. 


Mr. Faust: I think that you do injustice to Jefferson. The kind of equal. 
Jefferson believed in was an equality of opportunity (and I gather that that 
what he had in mind from the plans he laid for American education—ple 
which provided for every young American an education so far as his capabilit 
and abilities would warrant). What he wanted was an equality of opportunity. 
everyone and not equality of status, property, or position. The function of g 
ernment, as he saw it, was to protect the individual citizen from encroachme: 
upon his freedom of opportunity by others. He may have been wrong in his « 


not only those prohibited activities in which the union engaged in combination ‘w 
any person, firm or corporation which is a non-labor group.’ 

‘Without such a limitation, it was held that the injunction as issued ran counte! 
the Clayton and Norris—La Guardia acts and the District Court’s refusal to so limi 
was an ‘error.’ 

“The majority opinion recalled that the Allen Bradley Company and other p 
tioners were manufacturers of electrical equipment outside New York City, and t 
they had brought the action because the respondents had closed the New York mar 
to them. 

“Justice Black said that the union waged aggressive campaigns for closed-shop agi 
ments with all New York electrical-equipment manufacturers and contractors. Un 
these agreements contractors were obliged to buy equipment from none but local ma 
facturers who also had closed-shop agreements. 

“In the course of time, it was explained, this arrangement causéd a ‘phenome 
growth in the business of the New York manufacturers and multiplied the jobs avails 
for the local union members. 

“Thus, the majority opinion asserted, ‘interstate sale of various type of electi 
equipment has, by this powerful combination, been wholly suppressed. 

“We think Congress never intended that unions could, consistently with the S) 
man Act aid non-labor groups to create business monopolies and to control the mar 
ing of goods and services’ ”’ (see also the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
ond District, October 12, 1944, Allen Bradley Co. et al. v. Local Union No. 3 Inte: 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, et al. [145 Fed. 2d. 215]). 
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ception of freedom, Nevins, but I do not think that he was, as you say, think- 
ing loosely on the subject. 

I still want to know what is the status of these trite we hold. Are the propo- 
ssitions of the Declaration glittering generalities which are useful as propaganda 
although they are philosophically and scientifically indefensible? Or are these 
principles of the Declaration useful as ideals toward which we strive and which 
impel us to noble action, even though they are forever unattainable and scientifi- 
scally and philosophically loose? Or are they, as I am convinced, worth considera- 
‘tion._as profound and exact truths of political philosophy? 


Mr. Nevins: That is really just one question. Let me answer it first by asking 
syou who used that phrase “glittering generalities”? Rufus Choate used it, did he 
mot? When did he use it? He used it during the period of the slavery controversy 
swhen he was taking the side of the slaveholder. People who decry the Declara- 
sas a patchwork of glittering generalities are usually people who have some selfish 
interest to defend and who are afraid of the potency of the Declaration of Inde- 
ypendence.3 
The “glittering generalities’ were too much for Rufus Choate and for the 
sslaveholders of 1850. The Emancipation Proclamation burnished the Declara- 
)tion brighter than ever. And it is still a potent Declaration. 


_ Mr. Faust: Let us look a little more closely into the idea that the Declara- 
? tion provides us with ideals—useful simply in inspiring reform movements. Does 
that strike you as an adequate statement about the Declaration? 


Mr. SHaArp: You are speaking now about the long-run ideal effects, are you 
d not? It seems to me that the Declaration is partly a statement of everyday work- 
‘ing propositions to which we both conform and do not conform. We cannot get 
along without such ideas as equality and liberty, but we do not work them out 
/ very consistently. 
_ When one comes to the long-range view, as we have just been seeing, and asks 
» whether the Declaration looks in the direction of individualism or a system of | 
- social control, different people will appeal to it on each basis. While it is helpful, 
‘it seems again a little vague. 


* Mr. Nevins: What do you think, Sharp, is the central problem of equality 
) today? Do you not think that the better distribution of wealth is the central 
[ebicm of equality in this country right now? 


Mr. SHarP: It isa close race as to whether race or income will be more impor- 
| tant in the society that lies ahead. Each is pretty important. 


- 3 Rufus Choate was a prominent American lawyer and orator (1799-18 59). He served 
in both the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States, where he dis- 
| tinguished himself as an orator. 


Mr. Nevins: A nation which has great extremes of wealth and poverty is no 
nation which believes that all men are equal. We have these great extremes 
day. In England for some years now nobody has been allowed a current incon 
above taxes, that exceeds twenty-four thousand dollars a year. The questior 
whether the United States will go anywhere near that far. Some people wot 
say that if we believe even in equality of opportunity, we have to redistribt 
enough wealth—somehow or other—to limit poverty. 


Mr. Faust: Does that not carry us back to a central problem in the interpre 
tion of the Declaration? The statements of the Declaration may be taken 
calling for the greatest possible measure of individual liberty, or they may 
thought to require social control for the sake of providing freedom from we 
and freedom from fear for the individual. 


Mr. Nevins: We must realize that Jefferson, when he wrote the Declarat: 
of Independence, was writing for a simple agricultural society and that down 
the end of his life he never had any conception of the great industrial nat 
which would soon arise on this continent. He did not anticipate the terribly co 
plex problems which have actually developed. His prescription is, therefore, t 
certain extent inadequate. We have to define liberty in a social sense, not an in 
vidual sense. We have to be radical in broadening social liberty as Jefferson y 
radical in broadening individual liberty. It is most significant, I believe, that « 
of the four freedoms which we talk about today is freedom from want. We hé 
to assert an overriding public interest against all kinds of selfish private interes: 


Mr. SHARP: Some crimes have been committed in the name of that philo 
phy, it seems to me. An example is the electrical equipment monopoly of wh 
we were speaking. High wages and labor-union protection are built up, and « 
may find, if one looks around the corner, that these are for the benefit of - 
_ people who are employed at those wages. But, as a result, there are other peo 
who cannot get work. Still others cannot afford to buy so much as they oth 
wise could. This is neither equality or liberty.s 


4 President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress on January 6, 1941, said, in ps 

“In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward for a we 
founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way—everywh 
in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which translated into world terms, means « 
nomic understandings which will secure to every nation a healthy peaceful life for its 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, mear 
worldwide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion t 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of aggression against any neighbc 
anywhere in the world..... 1 | 


5 See note 2 on pages 7-8. 
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Mk. Faust: You are saying, in effect, that it may be necessary to restrict the 
eedom of action of labor unions as well as to restrict the freedom of action of 
nployers. Restraint in the interests of liberty for each individual is good Jefier- 
mian doctrine. Jefferson insisted upon such restraints upon the individual as 
scessary to the liberty of other individuals. He frowned upon these restraints 
hich were urged in the interests simply of national greatness and glory. 


Mr. SHARP: Then we have a formula very much like Jefferson’s—the best 
ing is to prevent group action of various sorts: leave us to our own devices; de- 
‘ntralize power. Group action and concentrated power may be necessary in 
mergencies. We may be forced into some kind of social control. But let us go as 
owly as possible. That gets us back to something like Jefferson’s idea of liberty. 
‘here may be more sense in it than we have been led to think. 


Mr. Nevins: If special pressure groups tend to cancel each other out, as, I 
slieve, Stuart Chase says they do..... 


Mr. SHarp: The groups do not. 


Mr. Faust: If the groups operate in conflicting directions so that the grand 
MELE TS. «0, 31 


Mr. SHARP: One of my friends here says that that is the theory that two 
-onopolies are better than one, and he says that that is not good arithmetic. 


Mr. Faust: Throughout this discussion we have been chiefly concerned with 
1e application of the Declaration to domestic questions. I wonder what bearing 
1e Declaration would seem to have on the present problems of international re- 
tions. 


Mr. SHarP: The Declaration calls us to assume an equal station among the 
owers of the world. It seems to me one of the most striking things about the 
‘nited States now is the extent to which we are being told that we are the most 
owerful nation in the world and that we should act accordingly. Perhaps that 
-eans going on a crusade to spread these ideas abroad; perhaps it means, in the 
ad, an empire, such as Mahan, fifty years ago, told us we were destined for.°® 


Mr. Nevins: Let us hope not. I hope that the United States will realize that 
is nothing more than an equal of other nations in world affairs. When we were 
mall and weak in 1776, we called ourselves the equal of Britain and France. In 


6 See Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History (Boston: Little, 
town & Co., 1890); The Problem of Asia and Its Effect upon International Policies (Bos- 
on: Little, Brown & Co., 1900); Some Neglected Aspects of War (Boston: Little, Brown 
'Co., 1907); and The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution (Boston: Little, 
town & Co., 1892). 
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the same way, we should admit today that a country as siniall and weak as Chile, 
or Finland, is our equal. Somebody said that the essence of democracy. is the 
statement, not that “I am as good as you are,” but that “you are as good as I 
am.’’ That applies to nations as well as men. 


Mr. SHARP: I find a number of my forward-looking friends saying that we. 
ought to look out for minorities in our own country; we ought to be concerned 
with subject peoples abroad; we ought to recognize the human equality of our 
defeated enemies. But some of those same people hesitate to recognize that our 
powerful allies are human, too. They suspect the British, the Russians, or the 
Chinese, and they say that we must be careful to see that they do not get the 
best of us—an attitude which is very likely to mean, in practice, ae we must 
be sure that we get the best of them. 


Mr. Faust: And yet the propositions have to do not with that liberty or 
equality or freedom appropriate for Americans merely, but, as we were saying 
earlier, they declare that liberty and equality are the rights for men as men in all 
parts of this globe. 


Mr. NEvins: The reassuring fact is that our history shows that we have never 
been under much temptation to depart from the kinds of benevolent and pacifis- 
tic philosophy which Thomas Jefferson preached. We have been greatly inter- 
ested in the progress of democracy in the outside world. We have intervened 
sometimes to protect it, when it was assailed, but so far as I know we have never 
gone on a crusade to force any other nation to adopt democracy as its rule of life. 
Am I wrong? 


Mr. SHARP: There is the Mexican war, which was a small episode but which 
belonged in the sequence leading up to the Spanish-American War. I suppose 
that we really are in unprecedented times, however. We have never been such a 
great world power as we are today, and the experiences of other world powers 
seem to show that it is pretty hard to draw the line between protecting yourself 
and dominating others in a situation like this. I shall not be content myself un- 
til all the world’s military establishments are really turned into a single school 
for policemen. 


Mr. Faust: I take it that our discussion of the Declaration may illustrate the 
importance and usefulness of the document in several ways. Whether we take 
the propositions of the Declaration as mainly useful in providing us with ideals 
(as I think Nevins has been insisting) or whether we take them as philosophic 
statements of the fundamental political rights of men, they will always provide 
a place of appeal at critical times in our history. 

Sometimes we may disagree as to just what equality means. We may dis- 
agree as to the meanings of the words “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
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ness,’ but the propositions of the Declaration give us a common ground of argu- 
ment in resolving our differences of opinion, and they may provide us with both 
political truths on which we can operate in practice and with ideals toward which 
we may continuously strive. 


_ Mr. Nevins: The Declaration of Independence was written as-an appeal to 
ithe sentiment of the world. That means that it was written in a spirit of humility. 
aLet us hope that the American people will not regard the Fourth of July as a 
3ccasion for bumptious, self-complacent celebration of their victories and their 
wirtues and not as an occasion for complimenting themselves upon their sup- 
dosed superiority to other lands. Let us hope that they will instead mark the day 
with a due amount of humility and with a reconsecration of the nation to the 
ideals set up by its founders. 


ad 


‘The Rounp TABLE, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed from its 
usual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants met in advance, 
norepared a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and prepared statements of their posi- 
sions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of 
<ither the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The sup plementary 
*nformation in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered 
13 representing the opinions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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fo A eK KK KE Ke ee 
PB Na AE ee a ge 


THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE 
THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impe! 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of Government become: 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it 
and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles anc 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effec 
their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Government: 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accord 
ingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, whilk 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to whicl 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolut 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, anc 
to provide new Guards for their future security. Such has been the patien 
sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrain 
them to alter their former Systems of Government. The history of the presen 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all hav 
ing in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these State: 
To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for th 
public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing im 
portance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large district 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation in th 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 
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é He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their Public Records, for the sole purpose of 
atiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

i He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly 
ammness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
lected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have re- 
urned to the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean 
ime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that pur- 
Ose obstructing the Laws of Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
ethers to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to 
saws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their 
fices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers 
‘0 harass our People, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Con- 
vent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the 
Sivil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
titution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their acts of 
oretended legislation: 

_ For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any Murders 

vhich they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 
. For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
stablishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so 
's to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
solute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and alter- 
ng fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislature, and declaring themselves invested with 
ower to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection 
nd waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
troyed the lives of our people. 
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He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to com- 
pleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to 
bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured tc 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes anc 
conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend ar 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circum 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our commor 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which, would inevitably interrupt ow 
connections and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, whick 
denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Ene 
mies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, it 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world fo: 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the gooc 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these Unitec 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political con 
nection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be totalh 
dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, they have full Power t 
levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to d 
all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do. And fo 
the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divin 


Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and ou 
sacred Honor. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the significance, in your opinion, of the Declaration of Independence 
for today? Do you consider it a document of goals and aims for democracy? 
For this country? For democracy everywhere? Are they goals which we can 
“only gradually approximate”? How can the Declaration be implemented as 
a program for action?, . “; 


2. Do you think that there is any conflict between the Declaration of. Inde- 


pendence and the San Francisco Charter? Do you agree that the Declaration 
recognized our “interdependence with the rest of the world”? Discuss. Is 

there any basic conflict, in your opinion, between a feeling of “sharp’ national 
identity” and a feeling of “strong world citizenship’’? : 


. What is the “natural-rights” philosophy? What is the eighteenth-century 
background of this philosophy? How was it implemented in the Declaration? 
What is its importance today? Do you believe that some rights exist for man- 
kind whether they are written down or not? How can these rights be imple- 
mented? What is the responsibility of government? 


. How would you define “liberty’’? ‘“Equality’’? Is there a historical conflict 
between liberty and equality? What is the difference between equality of 
status and property and inheritance and equality of opportunity? How have 
these two conceptions of equality, which have persisted in our political think- 
ing, come into conflict in the history of this country? What is the meaning of 
this conflict today? Discuss with special reference to the problems of minority 
groups, labor, monopolies, colonies, small nations, and the distribution of 
wealth. 


‘s. How can social liberty be broadened? Individual liberty? What is the value 


of the freedom being fought for now? Is freedom an end in itself, or is it a 
means to some higher end? Why is freedom of value to you? 


. Do you think that the principles of the Declaration are worth consideration 
today as profound and exact truths of political philosophy? Or are they prop- 
ositions which are useful as propaganda and generalities? In a democracy 
must men accept the ethical responsibility of restricting their own freedom in 
the interests of their fellow-men’s equality? How can these moral values be 
made more general for a working democracy? 
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